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to be reached ; and the thousand pages are not apportioned with the 
strictest regard to the permanent importance of the events. Those rela- 
tively unimportant operations in western Germany in which the French 
were engaged (for the most part very ingloriously) are given more space 
than the far greater encounters of Frederick with his dearest foes ; while 
the immortal campaign that gave North America irretrievably to the 
Anglo-Saxon is given no more space than the almost unknown campaign 
of Crefeld. Apart from this the narrative seems scrupulously fair, being 
animated indeed by what may be called the conventional French indul- 
gent attitude toward Frederick and unsparing condemnation of the gov- 
ernment and person of Louis XV. The reviewer in objecting to the 
great detail of the work has in mind that this great length is due mainly 
to the fact that the author incorporates with the text large extracts from 
the sources, his foot-notes being used purely for references. This method 
can scarcely be commended ; one of the natural and inalienable rights of 
the reader is surely that of skipping the corroborating foot-note. 

Victor Coffin. 

The Fight for Canada : a Naval and Military Sketch from the His- 
tory of the Great Imperial War. By William Wood. (West- 
minster : Archibald Constable and Company. 1904. Pp. xxi, 

363-) 

The story of the struggle between Britain and her colonies and the 
French people for the mastery on the American continent maintains its 
interest to the present day, notwithstanding the many great and impor- 
tant events which followed it. As Parkman studied the fascinating theme, 
" day and night ", it grew with him into an integral portion of the war 
against the dominance of France under Louis XV which covered Europe 
and only terminated with the complete exhaustion of the lands which 
formed the battle-fields of the contending parties. Earl Stanhope, 
Carlyle, Warburton, and still later A. G. Bradley, have treated it from 
the same standpoint. Mr. Wood is a citizen of Quebec proud of its his- 
toric fame, and is a collaborator of Mr. A. G. Doughty in the collection 
and publication of the manuscripts and pamphlets on the siege of Quebec, 
which has recently been issued in six volumes. As a result of his investi- 
gation he has become deeply interested in the operations which immedi- 
ately preceded the Battle of the Plains and led to the surrender of Quebec. 
He has consequently confined himself to this one incident, and that the 
final one, in a series of campaigns which lasted for over four years. The 
title of the book therefore is somewhat misleading. 

One of the principal ideas of the author is to emphasize the position 
which Captain Mahan has developed in his Influence of Sea Power upon 
History, that the campaign against Quebec should be treated as a naval 
operation and that this was only possible when the sovereignty of the 
seas had been gained. Wolfe's army, which numbered only one-half of 
the marine force, is treated as a landing party of veteran soldiers, who, 
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once able to meet Montcalm's composite army in the open plain, were 
sure of success. The conquest of Louisburg and the failure of the French 
ships to throw supplies into Quebec showed how completely the French 
navy had been demoralized, and it was nearly a quarter of a century 
before they recovered their position under Suffren and de Grasse : so in 
some respects Mr. Wood's point of view is not amiss. On the other 
hand, the whole of the operations against Canada had for their center 
Quebec, and by compelling Montcalm to guard the upper St. Lawrence 
they deprived him of some of his best men. If L^vis and the troops 
under his command could have been recalled to Quebec, the result of 
Wolfe's landing might have been very different. In leading up to the 
actual battle, Mr. Wood has devoted considerable space to the characters 
of Vaudreuil and Bigot, upon whom he is very severe, and to Anson, 
Saunders, Montcalm, and Wolfe, who are the heroes of that day. It is 
difficult at first to see the reason for the introduction of Anson's name, 
until we learn (p. 82) that "at the head of the Admiralty [he] made 
the Navy the greatest fighting force on either land or sea ". It is how- 
ever the detailed account of the action which reveals his local and mili- 
tary knowledge and makes his description of the hourly occurrences as 
vivid as if they had taken place yesterday. 

A comparison is forced upon the reader with Mr. Parkman's brilliant 
chapters, which form a climax in which he has skilfully so elaborated the 
manuscript and printed authorities as to convey the epic character of the 
struggle. Mr. Wood has not Mr. Parkman's command of resonant prose, 
but in simple language details the events hour by hour, describing the 
character of the ground as one familiar with every foot of it, and the 
movements of the men on each side as if at a review. He declines to 
accept the current story of Wolfe and the " Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard", on the ground that the evidence is insufficient. The principal 
authority for it appears to be John Robison (1739-1805), who at the 
time was acting as tutor to the son of one of the admirals and was rated 
as a midshipman. During the siege he was employed in assisting the 
scientific officers in surveying. In after years he became famous as a 
mathematician and was appointed professor of natural philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh {Dictionary of National Biography). In 1830 
Sir Walter Scott, writing to Southey, says he had heard Robison tell his 
story that on the night before battle Robison, being in the same boat 
with the general, heard the latter read or recite the "Elegy " and say to 
the officers about him that, if he had the choice, he "would rather be the 
author of these verses than win the battle which we are to fight to-morrow 
morning". 1 Professor Playfair, Robison's successor, also repeats the 
story, as having received it at first hand, in the biographical sketch of his 
colleague {Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 181 5, VII, 
495-539). These two witnesses are corroborated by numerous incidental 
allusions to what appears to have been a well-known Edinburgh story, and 

'September 22, 1830, printed by Mr. Augustine Birrell in The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, May 27, 1904, p. 165. See also the Alhen&um, July 9, 1904, p. 49. 
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the evidence seems conclusive as to its authenticity. The improbability 
of Wolfe's reciting a poem, when absolute silence was required, is due 
perhaps to Lord Stanhope's transferring it from the early evening to the 
hour of attack next morning, in which he has been followed by Carlyle, 
Parkman, and others. Professor E. E. Morris, however, has taken the 
opposite view in the English Historical Review ( XV, 125-129, January, 
1900). 

Mr. Wood should not have permitted Bradstreet's name to appear 
repeatedly as " Broadstreet " nor Robison as "Robinson". The con- 
temporary map, which appeared for the first time in Mr. Doughty's col- 
lection, 1 90 1, is a valuable addition to the book. 

James Bain. 

Josiah Tucker, Economist: a Study in the History of Economics. 
By Walter Ernest Clark, Ph.D., Instructor in the College 
of the City of New York. [Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Vol. XIX, No. 1.] (New York : Columbia Univer- 
sity Press ; The Macmillan Company ; London : P. S. King 
and Son. 1903. Pp. 258.) 

Josiah Tucker. (1713-1799), Dean of Gloucester, has received in 
the past but scant treatment at the hands of economic historians. His 
acuteness of intellect and the boldness and general soundness of his views 
have been recognized, but he has been set down as a pamphleteer who 
discussed questions of the hour and said little of enduring value. Dr. 
Clark has in this monograph given us the first satisfactory presentation 
of Tucker's surroundings, life, and work. He has had access to all his 
writings, including two very rare folios, never publicly printed : The 
Elements of Commerce and Theory of Taxes (1755), and Instructions for 
Travellers (1757). 1 These two essays, probably unknown to economists 
until well into the nineteenth century, contain his only systematic at- 
tempt to construct a science of economics. Had they come to light 
when written, they might have given their author a more important place 
among the predecessors of Adam Smith. 

Tucker was a vigorous, advocate of an increased population for Great 
Britain. He observed with regret the emigration to America, urged a 
tax on bachelors and exemptions for married men, and favored free im- 
migration. He denounced monopoly in all its forms, the exclusive 
trading-companies, the artisans under the protection of the Elizabethan 
apprenticeship law, the British ship-owners and sailors under the Naviga- 
tion Act, and the combinations of factory laborers. On no other topic 
did he write so voluminously. He preferred the domestic to the factory 
system of industry for its effect on labor and product, advocated piece- 
wages, but argued for a low rate of wages to increase England's competi- 
tive strength. His views on population and wages indicate Tucker's mer- 

1 In addition to the three copies of this work located by Dr. Clark, there is one in 
the Library of Congress. Ed. 



